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Royalist troops (2nd July 1644). In spite of this, however, there was no prospect
of an early end to the war; neither the parliamentary generalship nor army
was good enough. Largely through the efforts of Colonel Cromwell, who had
made a great reputation fighting in East Anglia and at Marston Moor, a Self-
Denying Ordinance went through parliament, 3rd April 1645, requiring all
members of parliament (including peers) who were officers to lay down their
commissions. Thus Lord Essex and Lord Manchester were got rid of. Parlia-
ment could recommission any whom it chose, and would have done this for
Cromwell, but he was given so many military tasks one after the other that
he had no opportunity even formally to lay down his commission and take it
up again. About the time that the Self-Denying Ordinance was going through
the two Houses, parliament also organised the army on the model of the forces
of the Eastern Association, a union of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire,
Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire, in which Cromwell had raised
and led a regiment of noo men. The spirit of Cromwell's famous regiment of
"Ironsides" was communicated to all the Eastern Association forces and
ultimately to the New Model Army, of which Fairfax was General and
Cromwell Lieutenant-General It was this army which won the decisive
battle of Naseby in Northamptonshire, I4th June 1645.

The king's position after Naseby was really hopeless, though the " partisan "
war might go on for months in certain counties and his headquarters be kept
safely at Oxford. Charles was never completely shut in, but could always issue
to take part in any big undertaking like the expedition to Cornwall in 1644,
when he captured Lord Essex's army at Lostwithiel, or the Naseby campaign
of 1645. He had several times thought of going to Scotland to join Montrose
who, in 1644-45, won a remarkable series of victories, but lost the last, at PhiJip-
haugh, in the Ettrick valley, I3th September 1645. Charles was actually on
his way north (knowing nothing yet about the battle of Philiphaugh) to join
Montrose with a considerable force when he was defeated by Major-General
Poyntz at Rowton Heath near Chester on 24th September 1645, so he went
back to Oxford.

In 1646 parliamentary forces were drawing nearer to Oxford. Queen
Henrietta Maria had long before left her quarters in Merton College and had
gone to France. Charles remained in Christ Church. The last battle of the
Civil War was fought by the Royalist Sir Jacob Astley, who came from Worcester-
shire, with a body of three thousand men in an attempt to get through to Oxford.
He was defeated in March 1646, at Stow-on-the-Wold. On 27th April, Charles,
dressed as a groom, gave the watchword to the guard at Magdalen Bridge and
rode by way of Dorchester, Henley, Slough, Hillingdon, Haxrow-on-the-Hill,
Cambridge, Huntingdon, to Newark, where he gave himself up to the Scots.
He was surrendered to the English parliamentary authorities, " in a manner,"